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tions of the pheasants that lead an arboreal life in Tropical
America), and tree ducks (Dendrocygna). On the ground
below the trees would be found the musk ducks (Cairina)
which we miscall "Muscovy"; and all these birds, whom
Raleigh describes as being of "all colours, carnation,
crimson, orange, tawny, purple, green, spotted and
striped", were easily killed by the fowling-pieces of the
Englishmen, and heartened up the sailors with their
savoury flesh. That of the blue and yellow macaws, for
example, made excellent soup, resembling hare in taste,
while the splendid curassows were like turkeys in their
flesh and flavour, and the guans recalled the ordinary
pheasant. Both the musk ducks and the tree ducks were
delicious eating, as the present writer can bear witness.

At this stage in their travels the old Indian pilot of
the Warau (Siawani) people told them if they would enter
a river which came in on the right hand with their barge
and wherries, leaving the big galley at anchor in the
Orinoko, he would take them to a town of the Arawak
Indians where they would find an abundance of cassava
bread, fowls, fish, and palm wine; saying that if they
left the place where the galley was anchored at noon
they would get back again by midnight. Very willingly
Raleigh adopted this suggestion, and started in his barge
with eight musketeers, Captains Gifford and CalfielcJ
following him in two wherries, each with four musketeers.
Believing that they would get so quickly to this haven of
delight, where they would feast on the plenty afforded by
the hospitable Arawaks, they took no provisions with
them. When they had rowed for three hours they became
anxious at seeing no sign of a house, and asking the
pilot were told that it was still a little farther. In three
hours more, the sun being almost set, they began to sus-